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her easy principles and the absence of passion and vanity
in her affection prevented her from deeply resenting his
numerous infidelities, so long as she possessed his confi-
dence and unshaken friendship.

The only result of the appeal to the Council of State
had been a quarrel with the Keeper of the Seals,
Miromenil, whom Mirabeau attacked so violently in a
pamphlet, that he thought it prudent to avoid the
expected lettre de cachet by a visit to England. No
sooner had he reached London than he wrote to Sir
Gilbert Elliot, who was willing, so far as he was able,
to serve him. Duroveray and others of the Swiss
refugees, whose acquaintance he had made at Neufchatel,
introduced him to Burke and to Samuel Eomilly, and
through the latter he became known to Lord Lansdowne.
He also visited Burke at Beaconsfield.

Mirabeau admired little in England except the inde-
pendent spirit of the people. A riot in London was, he
said, a pleasant contrast to the servility of Paris. In
many respects he thought the British constitution
defective, and the administration abominably corrupt.
It was, in his eyes, a marvellous proof of the benefits of
civil liberty that this alone had raised a people so little
favoured by nature above the inhabitants of other
countries. He was repeatedly present at debates in the
House of Commons, where he must have learnt a great
deal that was of use to him when a member of the
National Assembly.

His means did not allow him to see much of English
society. Sir Gilbert Elliot took him down to Bath,
where his" family was staying, and describes how
Mirabeau frightened his sister-in-law by his vehement